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lack of funds prevented the appearance of more than two or three vol- 
umes. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the publication of 
the others is now made possible and is begun with Miss Helen Zimmern's 
translation of Jenseits von Gut und Base. This book was first published 
at Nietzsche's own expense in September, 1886, and is one of the most im- 
portant of those belonging to the third period. Taken together with its 
successor, Zur Genealogie der Moral, it gives the more sober version of 
the ethical theories embodied in Also sprach Zarathustra. Here one finds 
the essential characteristics of both the negative and the positive aspects of 
Nietzsche's doctrine. The current moral ideals are stigmatized as the 
weak and morbid views of slaves and are given a rather fanciful historical 
derivation ; while, as opposed to them, Nietszche expounds the morality of 
the masters, which consists in a healthy and vigorous self-assertion without 
the decadent altruistic taint necessarily belonging to the ideas of the crowd. 
The translation is in most respects all that could be desired. The au- 
thor has evidently endeavored to keep as closely as possible to the original 
text, and in doing so has perhaps sacrificed something of literary grace to 
accuracy of statement, but under such circumstances that is rather a virtue 
than a fault. One must regret, however, the occasional use of such terms 
as ' scientifically ' (p. 182) and * scientificalness ' (p. 248). They could 
certainly be avoided, and they mar the effect of an excellent piece of work. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Frederic Harrison. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. xxxvi, 418. 

In this volume the veteran champion of Positivism brings together a 
number of essays and addresses written, and in many cases published, by 
him during a long course of years, — some having appeared in periodicals, 
or been read before the Metaphysical Society, in the early seventies. As 
Mr. Harrison has remained uninfluenced in his philosophy by writers of 
the present or the immediately preceding generation, no difference of atti- 
tude or view between his earlier and his later utterances is discernible ; he 
has the courage to avow himself a "Mid- Victorian," and it is as such that 
he must be regarded as a philosopher. In reference to metaphysics he 
writes : ** I hold that the substantial truth of the matter may be found in 
the works of Spencer, Mansel, Mill, Lewes, and Comte." Hence, as we 
read his praise of Lewes' s History of Philosophy, or his discussion of Hux- 
ley's Agnosticism, or his criticism from the Comtean standpoint of the 
Hegelian Absolute, we seem to be listening to an echo of " far-off things 
and battles long ago." Mr. Harrison can hardly complain of this ; he 
himself is at pains to show that the human mind will at one period regard 
as vital and essential the very problems which at another time and under 
different conditions will cease altogether to engross its energies or engage 
its attention. Some such change has taken place in the last half century ; 
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and, though Positivism has neither generally triumphed nor yet been wholly 
overcome, it has been to a great extent set aside or merged into new forms. 
The intellectual conflict still goes on, but it concerns itself with other issues. 
None the less this book is by no means without value, though its interest is, 
perhaps, for the most part historical and autobiographical. Its author' s per- 
sonality, as revealed in this and his other works, compels admiration for his 
genuine and life-long devotion to the cause of truth, his generosity to his 
opponents, and his enthusiastic love of humanity, — a love which in his 
case has shown that the Positivistic creed can be a religion in fact as well 
as in name. The student of nineteenth century philosophy who desires to 
conceive aright of the spirit, method, and aims of the system of thought 
inaugurated by Auguste Comte will find them nowhere delineated more 
clearly and adequately than in this volume by the most prominent and 
able of Comte' s disciples. 

E. Ritchie. 

The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, and Happiness in Modern 
Non-Hedonistic Systems. By William Kelley Wright. (Philosophic 
Studies, Number 1.) The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1907. 
— pp. 95. 

The monograph is a critical study of the teachings of philosophers from 
Descartes through Green and Nietzsche. In Dr. Wright's judgment, Lotze, 
of all these, most nearly succeeds in answering the problems to be faced, 
yet fails because he does not recognize that "moral imperatives have a 
deeper and more thorough-going objectivity and universality than sesthetic 
judgments." Any earlier writers who escape this pitfall, either blur the 
distinctive character of pleasure or give no adequate explanation of the 
way in which a purely rational morality is to " secure its motivation by the 
sensible, affective nature of man and so be carried into action." Thus, 
in its positive conclusion, the monograph may be considered a brief for the 
inadequacy of rational morality, as yet developed. 

Dr. Wright himself looks to " the better comprehension of the psychol- 
ogy of ethics which we have at the present time with strong hope of help 
in the solution not only of these problems just suggested, but also of the 
closely connected problem of the relation of happiness to perfection. ' ' The 
care he himself takes to state the various definitions of happiness which he 
finds, as well as general experience, indicate, it would seem, that a gener- 
ally accepted definition for that halo-crowned but Protean word 'happiness' 
would also mark a long step in advance for ethical theory. Meanwhile, 
though he offers no such definition, this statement by Dr. Wright performs 
a similar office in relating non-Hedonistic teachings to Hedonistic stand- 
ards of value, with some definiteness and clearness. 

Among the studies of philosophic systems, the study of Kant's works is 
given especial attention. His system of ethics is treated as developing 
from the Wolffian position, through the period of British influence, to a 



